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THE PILGRIMS. 


[The following lines from the British Friend for Eleventh 
month, are by a member of the Society of Friends, who prefers 
to remain anonymous: } 


We come from the meadows’ of morn, but the way has been 
long and sore; 

Wounded and travel-worn, we sink on the night’s dark shore. 

Behind us the sunset dies, but over the sea-mist far 

The curved moon hangs in the skies like a golden scimitar, 

And soft is the air’s caress as a breath from the days of old; 

The past with its strain and stress is as a tale that is told. 


Out to the silver sea in the moonshine misty and white— 

Up—let us rise and flee through the magical summer night. 

Behind us are prisons and slaves—a world of sorrow and 
death— 

Before us the free fleet waves that the pure moon quickeneth. 

Somewhere perchance ‘neath the mist, in the unknown wastes 
of the main, 

The land whereof mortals wist long ago shall be found again. 

The land they have lost, it seems, in the struggle for fame and 
hire; 

The land of our childish dreams, the land of our youth’s desire, 

Where Love is a lord and a king, and Truth is dearer than 

old: 
The Tand of eternal Spring, the land of the days of old. 


Dreamily dip the oars, dreamily too sing we, 

Farewell to the sordid shores, all hail to the sacred sea! 

And the waves sing lullaby, and scarcely we seem to stir, 

Poised between sea and sky, swathed as in gossamer 

In the weird and wonderful mist that thrills as in live delight, 

Opaline, amethyst, to the witching moonshine white. 

There are siren-voices that call, strange whispers and warning 
cries, 

Lightnings that flash and fall, and awful shadows that rise, 

And glomour the sense that mocks, and sounds as of unseen 
waves 

That thunder on phantom rocks, or boom in enchanted caves. 

And dread are the shadows of doom, the voices of doubt and of 
fear; 

But ever on high o’er the gloom is the star whereby we s.cer; 

And ever we strain our eyes thro’ the cloud and the mist be- 


ore, 
To behold the new sun rise over the unknown shore. 
—The British Friend. 


WORLD.” 


In the increasing tendency among Friends, 
whether of those called “ Orthodox ” or nicknamed 
“ Hicksite,” to reach out toward a larger comprehen- 
sion of truth, to draw into the current of Friendly 
thought that which is best in modern thought, and, 
conversely, to impress upon the thought of our day 
that which is best in Quakerism, in this tendency 
which amounts almost to a movement, the work* 
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above named should have a distinct place. The book 


is a good one for study with pencil and pad in hand. 
Here is a part of what Dr. Jones has to say: 


If we desire to know what is truth we must in- 
vestigate. It is never found lying ready made, done 
up in packages. It is not written in mystic letters 
across the sky. It rises out of somebody’s conscious- 
ness, and gets uttered through somebody’s lips. That 
means that we must thoroughly investigate con- 
sciousness, ascertain its laws if it have any, and see 
whether it can give us a criterion of reality, a basis 
of right and wrong, or intimations of a deeper con- 
sciousness. Religion is forever bound up with the 
inner life. The cure for scepticism is always deeper 
knowledge, and the years have brought it. Early 
psychology was individualistic, but the clearest fact 
about man is his relationship, that he is a social be- 
ing, and that the laws of his life, the hat he wears, 
the smile on his face, and the qualm of his conscience 
have a social history. Mankind is part of the uni- 
verse and is interrelated with the divinity. “ This 
book is written mainly to point out the fact, and the 
extent, and the significance of this divine inter-rela- 
tionship.” 

It is written for those who think and are willing 
to think. The person who has not yet found any dif- 
ficulties in his world, has not yet gone to sea far 
enough to discover the need of compasses, and does 
not care whether the pole star is unvarying or not. 

To admit that God was known in experience but 
can now be known only by report is to cast the deep 
taint of doubt upon all that is reported of him. No- 
body else’s experience can ever be a substitute for 
my own. The truth for me must be the truth I 
know, not the truth which I hear reported as once 
known by men of an earlier day. 

God is the unity which explains our world of 
space and time, and is the spring and motive of our 
ethical pursuits. But where shall we start to find 
Him? Not in arguments deduced from evidences of 
design, not in creeds or ex-cathedra elaims, not from 
history of religions, or discovery of an inner thread 
in folk lore; not in philosophic deduction of an Ab- 
solute Being or of a First Cause. If there is to be 
result from our inquiry we must investigate the spir- 
itual realm, where spirit manifests itself, and in con- 
sciousness must be ourquest. The true path is through 
personality. The search must begin in our own bosom. 
What is personality? Where is the cleavage between 
self and not-self? Is the book I have written myself 
or not myself? Is my hand, or my hair, part of my- 
self or not? They may be separated from me with- 
out my losing my personality. Is the child which is 
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Cu nen 


born to me mine, or me, rather? What is conscious- 
ness? When a person really gets a grasp of his own 
consciousness, begins to feel his will, his object, and 
direction in life, and his relation to others, when he 
“finds himself,” does he then become a personality ? 
To be a person means to be a conscious person in a 
social order. It is among men one learns what he can 
be. To withdraw into an isolated life to nourish 
one’s noble dreams is to lose the one chance of find- 
ing a real ideal which will construct a life. Still 
deeper study will discover the spiritual relationships; 
the ethical structure of society and the solid reality 
of the universe itself can be accounted for only on 
the basis of a divine unity in whom all self-conscious 
persons have their root and life, a divine personality 
who is what we aim to be. 

But, by a paradox, the realization of self is at- 
tained only by at once both affirming and denying 
one’s self. To get we must give, to advance we must 
surrender, to gain we must lose, to attain we must 
resign. ‘To gain an incorruptible crown limits one 
from being an easy pleasure-seeker. Each one of us 
must side with truth as we see it, and in the selec- 
tions the free soul must always have its taste of mar- 
tyrdom. Truth is only found by those who can come 
out of self and enter, at some door, into the universal 
life. But what a glorification and affirmation of the 
real self such a pursuit is! Nevertheless, until one is 
consciously or sub-consciously a part in the whole or- 
ganic social life of creation, he can know no call to 
surrender his momentary impulses for more uni- 
versal ends. A lighthouse keeper performing his 
lonely, unwatched duties; an unwearied scientist, 
seeking a secret of the unknown; a reformer, striving 
to drive in the borders of the slums; a teacher, en- 
deavoring to show the real meaning of the love of 
Christ; a daughter, sacrificing her dearest hopes in 
care of a parent; an insignificant cobbler, praising 
God by honest work; a sweeper, cleaning unseen cor- 
ners, are all examples of consecrated lives. Reduce 
the tangible world to matter and motion if you will, 
a gigantic dust heap of a cosmos, and say, ‘ This is all 
nothing but a mechanical arrangement of atoms,’ but 
what will you do with this fact of consecrated lives, 
the living for the not-self? Love and devotion show 
that our spiritual lives are conjunct, and that he that 
loveth is of God. 

Underneath this conscious life, moreover, is an- 
other, a subconscious one. But few of our acts are 
steered by consciousness. Reading, writing, walk- 
ing, all our actions and habits, our graces and our 
virtues, our upwelling courtesies or discourtesies, our 
quick dislikes and passions, find their immediate 
source in subconscious processes which defy analysis. 
Play on a violin with direct self-consciousness of each 
finger’s movement, and the playing becomes ridicu- 
lous. Around every center of conscious life there 
is a fringe of unknown width. All personal religion 
has its inward side. The mystic finds the heart of re- 
ligion not in institutions or creeds, but in the inner 
consciousness of his relation to the universe, his own 
consciousness of God; the springs which bubble 
within are unmistakable to him. In the negation of 


worldly things a mystic may have a vision of divinity, 
but there are “affirmation mystics” who do not 
make vision the end of life, but the beginning. More 
important than vision is obedience to the vision. 
There are battles to fight and victories to be won. 
Error is to be attacked and truth to be established— 
God’s kingdom to be advanced. Those who see God 
must gird for service. 

The early Friends said: “ We have experienced 
God.” This was to them a profound religious discov- 
ery. They called their experience “the Inner 
Light,” “the True Seed,” “the Spirit,” “ Christ 
Within.” They believed that religious truth is capa- 
ble of self-demonstration. Sin, free grace, and for- 
giveness are facts discoverable in consciousness, not 
real merely because they are declared in scripture or 
in creeds, but are such as any soul may experience. 
The Quaker’s inner sense was sure and sound and 
right. But the Quaker formulation of the doctrine 
has been none too clear, and has exposed the entire 
idea to discouraging criticism. Friends taught— 
some did at least, that this Inner Light came to man 
from without, that it was not part of his own nature, 
that the teacher or preacher was the mere human in- 
strument or channel for the divine message. This 
misapprehension left human nature still unspiritual- 
ized, and had a desolating effect upon the ministry of 
the people who held it. It encouraged the ecstatic 
state and discouraged strenuous preparation of life, 
without which no adequate ministry ever comes. 
The Inner Light, the True Seed, is no foreign sub- 
stance added to an undivine human life. It is neither 
human nor divine. It is the actual inner self formed 
by the union of a divine and a human element in a 
single undivided life. 

What is the test of spiritual guidance? An infal- 
lible church or book or spirit? We need an inter- 
preter. We need something more than a com- 
mentary or a priest or the “ it feels so to me ” of the 
Friend. Perhaps this is the test: If the thing mani- 
fested is of God it will tend to construct a unified 
spiritual life. Test it also by the spiritual life of 
other men. The individual must read his inward 
state in the light of the social spiritual group, re- 
membering that he cannot be an independent organ 
of God. He is only one person in a spirituallv-organ- 
ized community, and can know the divine will only 
by genuinely sharing in a wider spiritual order 
through which God is showing himself. 


The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs. | 


No religion can be rightly called a religion of spir- 
itual inwardness unless it is at the same time a re- 
ligion of spiritual outwardness. 


So do I paraphrase this logical, limpid and convine- 
ing book, leaving much unreported. The book is 
evidently not written for Friends alone, but to say 
that it is well worth reading by every Friend con- 
cerned to be of larger use in his religious organiza- 
tion, or who would have his Society more clearly con- 
vey its mission to the world, is to understate the 
value and interest of the book. It should not be ne- 
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glected by any student of the deeper thought that is 
in Quakerism. Its whole subject matter may be 
summed up in the final phrase: “‘ God living through 
men, and men living in God.” 


Henry M. Havicanp. 
Brooklyn, Eleventh month 25th. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—IYV. 


THE COURSES OF STUDY AT WOODBROOKE. 


All the vaned interests of the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment center, of course, about the lectures, which are 
its distinguishing and most important feature. In 
outlining the course for this first term, which extends 
from Tenth month 4th to Twelfth month 21st, the 
purpose of the Committee has been to provide a line 
of study that would tend to both intellectual and spir- 
itual expansion and elevation. It is taken for granted 
that those who come to the Settlement are aspiring 
to greater usefulness in the Christian life, and to real- 
ize this aim it is recognized that the mind must be 
trained along with the heart. There are being given 
fourteen courses of lectures, comprising these sub- 
jects: “ The Mystics,” “ Sayings of Jesus,” “ Library 
of Our Lord ” and “ Advanced Greek ” by J. Rendel 
Harris, D. Litt.; “ The Epistle to the Romans,” “ The 
Book of Job” and “ The Life of St. Augustine,” by 
R. S. Franks, B. Litt.; “ Hebrew History ” and “ Old 
Testament Criticism,” by A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., 
LL.B.; “Second Century Chureh History” and 
“ Elementary Greek,” by Herbert G. Wood, B.A.: 
“ Moral Philosophy ” and “ Economies,” by George 
Sharin, M.A.; and “ Political Philosophy, a Study 
of the Life of Joseph Mazzini,” by Tom Bryan, M.A. 

It will be evident from this program that the work 
has been arranged with a view to giving knowledge 
of practical value. The lecturers do not, of course, at 
all attempt to cover their subjects exhaustively, but 
rather to go into them deeply enough to inspire the 
desire for and to give direction to future study. But 
to the person who has not previously had the oppor- 
tunity for systematic study of the Scriptures, and of 
general religious literature, it is a most enviable privi- 
lege to attend the lectures at Woodbrooke. One 
very soon comes to know something of what a vast 
and richly-stored treasure-house the Bible is, and to 
see in it meaning before undreamed of. “ Higher 
criticism ” is found not to be such a terrifying and 
sacrilegious process as is too commonly supposed. On 
the other hand, the Scriptures are sure to be of more 
service to the person who has had the advantage of 
looking at them from the viewpoint of the Christian 
scholar. 


The lectures by Dr. Harris, on “ Sayings of Jesus,” 
are proving a perfect revelation to all who hear them; 


he is showing that there are considerably more of the 
precious words of our Lord on record than are to be 
discovered in the ordinary reading of the New Testa- 
ment. Sources from which these may be gotten are 


Bible margins, foot notes to old manuscripts, scat- 
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tered through the Gospels and in later literature. 
Especially valuable are the “sayings” recently dis- 
covered in the ruins of an old monastery in Egypt by 
Grenfell and Hunt, Oxford University men. These 

“ sayings ” are written on the eleventh leaf of a book, 
and although they somewhat resemble what may be 
read in the Gospels, there is some new matter in them. 
The fragments of the old book which contains the 
newly-found “ sayings ” are known as the Oxyrhyn- 
chus, one and two. These words of Jesus are: 

First, “. . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Second, “ Jesus saith, ‘ except ye fast to the world 
ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God, and 
except ye Sabbatize the Sabbath ye shall not see the 
Father.’ ” ; 

Third, “ Jesus saith, ‘I stood in the midst of the 
world and in flesh was I seen of them, and I found al! 
men drunken and none found I athirst among them. 
My soul grieveth over the sons of men because they 
are blind in their hearts . . . poverty. 

Fourth, “ Jesus saith, ‘ wheresoever there may be 

. and when there is one only I am with him. 
Raise up the stone and there thou shalt find Me, 
cleanse the wood and there am I.’ ” 

Fifth, “ Jesus saith, ‘a prophet is not acceptable in 
his own country, neither doth a physician work cures 
upon his own relation or acquaintance.’ ” 

Sixth, “ Jesus saith, ‘a city built on top of a high 
hill and established cannot fall or be hid.’ ” 

Seventh, “ Jesus saith, ‘thou hearest into thy one 
Wis-s:6 

In addition to the regular lectures 


>»? 


an address is 


given on alternate First-day afternoons on some prac- 


tical subject. On the 13th inst., William C. Braith- 
waite spoke on “ Friends of Truth.” On Fifth-day 
afternoons Helen B. Harris conducts a class for 
Bible study at her home, while on Sixth-day evenings 
the “ settlers ” join with people from the neighbor- 
hood in conference on Scripture texts. 

The library of the Settlement contains the best 
books on the subjects being studied, and in every way 
the conditions at Woodbrooke are well suited to the 
development of mind and heart along practical Chris- 
tian lines. 

Eleventh month 16th, 1904. 


Vs 
SOCIAL LIFE AT WOODBROOKE, 


What may be termed the social side of life at 
Woodbrooke Settlement is a source of much pleasure 
to the students, and to the foreigner this is one of the 
most interesting features of all the activities of the 
institution. I think there has not been a week since 
my arrival here when, with others of the family, I 
have not been invited to the home of some Friend in 
either Birmingham or vicinity. Every one of these 
visits has proved a delightful occasion, and through 
them I am forming a most favorable opinion of life 
in the best English homes. Wherever I have had 
the privilege of going I have experienced true hos- 
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pitality; it is very good to witness the sweet Christian 
fellowship that prevails in these Friendly homes and 
to come into their atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment. These are qualities which have always given 
me so much joy in the homes of our American 
Friends, and now that I am “a traveler in a strange 
land” my cordial treatment brings real happiness. 
And incidentally I am coming to think that my privi- 
lege of mingling with these Friends will produce no 
result to be cherished more by me than a vast in- 
crease in my appreciation of and love for our own 
great country. 

Several of those whom I have visited have been to 
America on one or more occasions, and they tell me 
of beauty and grandeur in landscape, of natural re- 
sources and of accomplishments and possibilities in 
many directions which I am sure I previously fell far 
short of realizing. On the other hand, I have also 
received many an impressive reminder of some of 
our most flagrant shortcomings. Many distorted no- 
tions of American life and customs have been 
formed, however, by Englishmen who have not yet 
had the privilege of seeing us at first hand. 
There are occasions when one’s patience and pride 
are severely tried; for instance, when Philadelphia is 
spoken of as “the most corrupt city in the world,” 
and when the question is frequently asked, “ Have 
you anything like this in America?” with a perhaps 
unconscious suggestion of disparagement. But per- 
haps I have myself encouraged this sort of thing to 
some extent. In an adult school in the slums of Bir- 
mingham a few weeks ago I told the men gathered 
there that in the adult school they had an opportun- 
ity for good that was not afforded American men. 
A few minutes later one of the men stood up and an- 
nounced to his classmates that I was the first Amer- 
ican he had ever heard admit that England had some- 
thing of which we could not boast. 

My visit to this school resulted in an exceedingly 
interesting and pleasant visit to the home of Joel 
Cadbury, a near relative of the Philadelphia Cad- 
burys, at Sutton Coldfield, an ancient little town, 
seven miles north of the city. Joel Cadbury has been 
superintending the adult school in the Birmingham 
slums for twenty-five years, and he loves the work 
among those unfortunate men as though they were so 
many of his own brothers. On the way to his home 
we were accompanied by Mrs. Cadbury and a cousin 
of Perey Bigland, the artist, who has endeared him- 
self to the hearts of many of us in America. At the 
conclusion of dinner, Mr. Cadbury conducted Mr. 
Bigland and myself through a section of a large park, 
which his house overlooks, in addition to his own beau- 
tiful lawns and flower garden. This park was given 
to the parish of Sutton Coldfield by Henry VIII. 
It contains 2,000 acres of hill and vale and woodland. 
On the hill over which we climbed gorse, a green-col- 
ored plant, having the appearance of cactus and bear- 
ing a pretty little yellow flower; heather, with the 
last pink flowers almost gone, and holly were grow- 
ing in profusion. A pretty spot near which we 
passed is said to have been the scene of Shakespeare’s 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” On a broad stretch 
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of green sward stood two tall poles, round which the 
children and maidens of the town romp in the May 
dance. We returned to the house in time for the 
usual afternoon tea, and, after having spent four de- 
lightful hours with the Cadbury’s, I came back to 
town in dark and chilling weather in the evening. 

On First-day, the 13th, I went with one of the 
Dutch students to dinner at the Northfield Manor 
lTouse, the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbury, 
Sr. We first attended the Bournville meeting for 
worship. There must have been more than one hun- 
dred people present, and with most acceptable min- 
istry by J. Rendel Harris and William C. Braith- 
waite, prayer by Geo. Cadbury, and a manifestation 
of the spirit of love, service that was most helpful. 
With members of the Cadbury family and several 
friends, we walked to the Manor House, wending our 
way down narrow lanes and along foot paths that led 
through green fields, hedges being crossed by means 
of stiles. Previous to dinner a short time was spent 
in strolling about the extensive grounds that sur- 
round the great house, a particularly pleasing feature 
being the lawns sloping gently down to a lake, the 
dark waters of which were shaded on both sides by 
tall trees. The natural beauty of the grounds was 
enhanced by cultivated trees, shrubbery and flowers 
in great variety. Looking across a vale to the south 
from the hill near the crest of which the Manor 
House stands, we could see the Lickey Hills in the 
distance. At the conclusion of dinner, after a time 
among the flowers in the conservatory, we joined in 
singing the hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” Before re- 
turning to Woodbrooke we sat with Mr. Cadbury in 
a cozy summer house on the hillside, enjoying the 
warm sunshine and an optimistic chat on the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of Quakerism. Mr. Cad- 
bury said one chief reason for the comparative weak- 
ness and littleness of the Society of Friends is that 
its members do not have sufficient faith in its prin- 
ciples and that they are content with too little, even 
from the numerical standpoint. 

Another recent social event that was greatly en- 
joyed was a tea at Finstal Farm, the home of Cath- 
arine Albright, who, with other English Friends, was 
at the Haverford Summer School this last summer. 
A large party of us went from Woodbrooke, some go- 
ing by train, while others cycled. Those of us who 
chose the latter method of travel had a delightful 
ride through an extremely beautiful section of the 
country, the distance being about nine miles. The 
number of guests at tea was so large that we were ac- 
commodated in two rooms of the picturesque old 
brick house. After enjoying the Albright hospitality 
for more than an hour, we started on the return jour- 
ney, riding most of the distance by moonlight. Such 
occasions as these will help to make my stay in Eng- 
land a period of sweet remembrances in my life. 


Artnur M. Dewess. 
Woodbrooke, Eleventh month 19th. 


No book about the Bible is half so good a text book 
as the Bible itself—Christian Register. 
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WHERE WE STAND AS TO THEOLOGY. 


We Friends have a very clear idea of what we be- 
lieve. We have no written creed, although many 
statements of our belief have been written by indi- 
viduals, and our ministers have clearly explained it 
on numberless occasions. The result is that every in- 
telligent Friend has a definite belief, a reasonable 
faith, a belief that is in entire accord with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and in harmony with the gospel 
of St. John. 

If our theological belief be in accordance with 
truth, the so-called orthodox doctrines, including the 
fall of man, the plan of salvation, the miraculous 
birth of Jesus and the belief that he was God, and 
the vicarious atonement must be abandoned, cease to 
be discussed except as past phases of religious 
thought and stored away in the theological garret. 

As an illustration of how far the belief held by us 
has penetrated modern religion, attention is called to 
an editorial in the Outlook for Eleventh month 19th, 
entitled “‘ Religious Ideals.” 

“The Puritans in England, the Dutch in New 
York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Huguenots 
in the Carolinas, brought with them this faith in the 
immediate presence of God with each individual, and 
therefore the substantial equality of all individuals 
before God. They believed that God is a living God, 
a perpetual Immanuel—God with us—inspiring his 
children, giving to his people divinely-equipped 
teachers and leaders, and through them shaping hu- 
man history and building up a kingdom of God on 
the earth . . They believed in the immediacy 
of God in his intercourse with man; they believed in 
a speaking God and in a listening soul of man... . 
This belief in a present God does not mean disbelief 
in the God of our fathers, . . . but it does mean re- 
pudiation always and everywhere, come how it may, 
with what authority it will, in what words it may 
choose, of the pretension of a church, or a hierarchy, 
or an assembly, or a council—Papal, or Episcopal, or 
Congregational, ancient or modern—which puts the 
voice of man in the place of the voice of God, who 
speaks in the hearts of his children to-day.” 

Here we have a clear statement of the doctrine of 
immediate revelation—the Light within. 

In the same article, the following is quoted from 
Edward Dowden, a distinguished English man of let 
ters: “ The glory of the Christian temple is the holi- 
ness of the living temple which rises in the heart of 
the child of God. The pretensions of an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy are an estrangement of the adopted 
son of the Father; every lay Christian is himself a 
royal priest.” Is not this similar to our thought of 
a free gospel ministry ? 

The editorial speaks of reverence for the Bible, 
which is to be regarded “ not as a substitute for the 
word of God speaking in the soul of man, but as an 
illustration and representation of that living God in 
the history of a great nation and in the experience of 
its most devout souls. . . . This belief in a present 
God does not mean, as some seem to think, discarding 
the Bible; it does not mean sealing it up and putting 
it away as a no longer useful book; it does not mean 





ignoring it and refusing it reverence. But it does 
mean that the Bible is to conduct us to God, not to 
stand in the place of God; that the Bible is not the 
Word of God-——which it never calls itself—but one 
of the words of God, others of which he is speaking 
now, as he has spoken them throughout the ages.” 
Is not this in accord with our view of the Bible ? 

Notwithstanding, it would be a serious error for us 
to rest in the belief that Friends need no longer ad- 
voeate our principles, because advanced religious 
teachers are giving them endorsement. We, by 
whom they have long been held and followed, should 
continue to advocate them even more forcibly and 
widely than has ever yet been done—for the world 
needs them. 

Especially important is it for Friends to urge and 
press home the practical application of these princi- 
ples to daily life. Herein we stand too much alone 
among Christian people, many of whom honor Christ 
with their lips, while their hearts are far from him. 

Therefore, until people put the teachings of Christ 
on peace and purity, sincerity, simplicity and service, 
into actual operation, both in private and public life, 
there is great and pressing need of the work of the 
Society of Friends. O. Epwarp J ANNEY. 


FRIENDS’ MINISTRY IN ENGLAND. 

[The following statistics of the ministry of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland sixty-five years ago and 
since, are taken from an editorial in the London Friend for 
Eleventh month 25th, 1904.] 

The statistics regarding the ministry in 1839 were 
of those who were recorded [not including such as 
spoke in meeting but were not recorded], and we se- 
lect that vear because it is accessible. The areas of 
the quarterly meetings were at that time very differ- 
ent from those of to-day, the tendency having been 
in the last sixty-five years for districts that became 
weak to link on to some neighboring quarterly meet- 
ing. Thus in several instances two of the former 
quarterly meetings have been merged in one. . . . 

In 1839 Buckinghamshire had nine meetings and 
no acknowledged minister in any of them. Cumber- 
land and Northumberland had nineteen meeetings 
without a minister and three meetings in which there 
were four women ministers, but no man ministers 
in either of those northern counties. Northampton- 
shire reported five meetings without a minister, two 
women ministers in the two remaining meetings, and’ 
no man minister in the compass of their quarterly 
meeting. Warwick, Leicester and Rutland reported 
sixteen meetings in which there was no minister, and 
seven ministers in the three remaining meetings. 
Yorkshire had thirty-eight meetings without minis- 
ters, the thirty-one ministers in that county residing 
in the thirteen other meetings. Lancashire had sev- 
enteen meetings without a minister, the eight minis- 
ters in the compass of that quarterly meeting being 
in the other six meetings. The number of Friends 
in the city of Bristol in 1800 was about 600, in 1833 
about 636, in 1844, it was 544. Bristol and Somerset 
now report 1,086 members in their quarterly meet- 
ing. There were twelve ministers in that quarterly 
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meeting in 1839 residing in six meetings, leaving 
eight meetings without a minister. In London and 
Middlesex Quarterly Meeting the membership in 
1817 was 3,258; in 1844 it had declined to 2,466. In 
1903 it was 2,857. The number of ministers in 1839 
was ten men and thirty-two women. The number of 
recognized ministers among Friends in England and 
Wales in 1839 was seventy-six men, 141 women, 
making a total of 217. There were 109 meetings 
having ministers, and 264 meetings were without any 
recognized minister. In Scotland there were four 
ministers and five meetings. In the whole of Ireland 
there were three men ministers and nine women in 
nine meetings, leaving thirty-two other meetings 
without any acknowledged minister. Sixty-five years 
have very materially changed these relationships. 
One great change in our practice has been a great in- 
crease in the number who take vocal part in our 
meetings who are not yet acknowledged. Much 
greater liberty is exercised in expression, and a much 
smaller number of our meetings are held in silence. 
Our membership has been quietly and steadily in- 
creasing alongside the increase in activity. The num- 
ber of members in the country reported at our last 
yearly meeting was 17,700, including some who had 
emigrated but whose membership was not trans- 
ferred. 

The center of our Society in England has been 
changing in recent years, growth being more conspic- 
uous in the north and in the midlands than in the 
south and east. In Lancashire and Cheshire there 


are forty-seven meetings (particular and allowed) 
having twenty-one recorded ministers, and 2,919 


members and attenders. In Yorkshire there are 
thirty-eight meetings, with fifty-eight recorded min- 
isters and 4,240 members and attenders. In London 
and Middlesex there are twenty-seven meetings, with 
fifty-four recorded ministers and 3,529 members and 
attenders. The total number of meetings reported 
in the whole country in 1903 was 369, and the total 
of recorded ministers 377. These figures, while rep- 
resenting marked increase, convey but little concep- 
tion of the development of the work of Friends in the 
country, unless we keep in view the 40,000 adult 
scholars and the 22,500 juvenile scholars in our 
First-day Schools, who now look to us for religious 
instruction. On the other hand, a tendency in our 
own Church, as in almost every other Christian 
Church in our land, is to increasing slackness in reg- 
ular attendance at public worship. The Puritanic 
spirit in recent vears has not been nationally so con- 
spicuous, and religious life has not always synchron- 
ized with religious liberty. A change in the eharac- 
ter of the ministry is also observable, which may be 
typified by an increase in religious teaching rather 
than in addressing individual states and conditions. 
Both of these characteristics may be under the in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God, but there was possibly 
more room for human prejudice and imagination to 
mingle with the ministry when addressed to individ- 
ual states and conditions than there is in the solid in- 
struction which is found in the plain enunciation of 
religious truth and its application to practical life. 
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ARMIES AND POLICE. 


There is probably no subject of great importance 
and universal interest about which even the profes- 
sional man, as well as the hod-carrier, is so befogged, 
as that of the peaceful adjustment of international 
difficulties. Ninety-five Americans out of a hundred 
declare that they hate war and desire peace, yet 
ninety of those ninety-five not only have never lifted 
a finger to do any practical work for peace, but are 
frankly sceptical about the possibility of it before the 
millennium. “ Your theories,” says the sceptic to the 
worker for arbitration treaties and a World Congress, 
“are admirable, and would work splendidly if it were 
not for one thing that you doctrinaries always forget, 
and that is human nature. This is a wicked world, 
and Belgians abusing natives on the Congo, or men 
in Georgia or in Addicks’s bailiwick burning men at 
the stake, or anarchists in Kentucky or Colorado, or 
deceitful Russians, are not yet quite ready to be left 
to moral suasion. So long as we have cruelty and 
deviltry, no milk-and-water policy will do. When we 
abolish militia and police, and go to bed with un- 
locked doors, and trust our lives to our own citizens, 
then we will abolish army and navy, and trust our- 
selves unprotected to the mercies of strangers, and, 
mind you, not before that.” 


This retort sounds smart and plausible. Ninety- 
nine soldiers out of a hundred, nine lawyers out of 
ten, accept it without question; yet therein lies the 
dangerous fallacy. The assumption that all kinds of 
force are one in principle is a muddle-headed notion. 
That some kind of force must last so long as gross in- 
fringements of others’ rights continue, no one but the 
extremest non-resistant can question. But to class 
indiscriminately together police and army, and to see 
no radical difference between them, commits one to a 
disastrous policy. There is no true analogy between 
police protection of our homes and military protec- 
tion of our nation. Let that one single point be dem- 
onstrated to the American mind, and immense results 
will follow. The police and army, to be sure, perform 
many functions that do not involve force, wherein 
they are somewhat alike. Sometimes our soldiers are 
set to building roads or to teaching English to the 
Filipinos, but that per se is not their function. As 
soldiers, their business is to injure the bodies and 
property of other men, whom they call “ enemies.” 
The police restore lost babies and have many similar 
duties, but so far as they use force, it is simply and 
solely for one purpose—to bring to court. It is not 
their function to decide which of two disturbers of 
the peace is most to blame. It is not their function 
to condemn or to mete out punishment. They are not 
executioners. They are authorized to use only that 
minimum of force which will compel every miscreant 
to come to court. There their work ceases and they 
step aside. In rare cases, when they are compelled to 
shoot a criminal in self-defence or one who is escap- 
ing, though they may use the same revolver that the 
soldier carries, their act is no more the same in na- 
ture as his than the sheriff's execution of a murderer 
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is in the nature of manslaughter. The criminal who 
goes quietly to court receives no injury. There, after 
the heat of passion has abated, he has his counsel and 
witnesses, and is acquitted or condemned by a pre- 
sumably impartial judge and twelve disinterested 
jurymen, according to the law made by a disinterested 
Legislature. The decision may not be infallibly cor- 
rect; that is irrelevant to the question. The point to 
be observed is that the policeman’s function is simply 
to get his man before the judge. 

How is it, on the other hand, with those who en- 
gage in the gigantic duel of war, and try to settle 
questions of justice by torpedo boats and mines? Do 
they desolate and annihilate in order to bring each 
other before impartial justice? Do they care for wit- 
nesses or evidence or disinterested judges? Far less 
than a duel does war do justice. The single duellist 
who aims at his opponent allows him equal chances, 
and moreover knows that he aims at the man who has 
injured him. But the European soldier, driven to 
military service and ranged against an often unseen 
and always unknown enemy, aims his guns at a foe 
with whom he has personally no quarrel in the least. 
Let rational beings have done with the stupidity of 
ealling soldiers in war with nations “ national police.” 

A sharp distinction must be made between interna- 
tional war and civil war. Long before the possibility 
that civil war will cease, war between two nations will 
end by adequate world-organization. The next cen- 
tury will find duelling between great nations as obso- 
lete as Anglo-Saxons find the duels between two men 
to-day. This does not imply that militia and police 
will then have ceased to be, for the function of sol- 
diers as well as the policemen at home is to compel 
the violent to take their case to court, and until lynch- 
ers and rioters respect law, the soldier at home has 
duties to perform. No other excuse for force ean be 
allowed among a civilized people than that which is 
necessary to bring a quarrel into court. 

What, then, will be the nations’ substitute for their 
armies, after gradual proportionate disarmament? A 
small, international, armed police force on land and 
sea, which will exercise genuine police functions. 
Some foreshadowing of this was presented when Rus- 
sian, German, English, French, Japanese and Ameri- 
can troops all fought for the same end, and under one 
commander, before Pekin. This substitution of a 
world foree for many national forces will not mean 
that human nature has become radically altered, or 
that yeggmen and murderers have ceased to be. It 
will not mean that all force has become organized, 
and that our senseless, unjust international duelling 
is ended. When this result is seen to be approximately 
near, American apathy and scepticism will disappear. 
What is needed is an effective organization as gener- 
ously supported as is a presidential campaign, to be- 
gin a campaign of education to the end that every 
editor, every clergyman, every Congressman, every 
teacher, should know with how small a pebble and 
sling a stripling may lay low the war god, Mars. 
The modern David’s weapons are even smaller. They 
are the pen and ballot. 
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It is to be hoped that the International Peace Con- 
gress, by its definite, practical program for world-or- 
ganization, will do something to show that the “ the- 
orists,” ‘“ sentimentalists,” ‘ visionaries ”’ 


and real 


“ fanatics ” are the old fogies who have not got a new 
idea on peace since the battle of Sedan, and whose 
philosophy of life is warped by fallacies about “ na- 
tional police” and human nature.—Lucia Ames 
Mead, in the Woman’s Journal (Boston). 


A BIBLICAL TEXT BOOK. 

The latest volume in the very practical though 
scholarly series of Sunday School text books now be- 
ing issued by the University of Chicago Press is Prof. 
E. D. Burton’s * Studies in the Gospel According to 
Mark ” ($1.00). It divides the gospel for study into 
sixty-nine short sections, the text employed being 
that of the Revised Version, with its marginal notes. 
This is supplemented by a dictionary of words and 
phrases, clear and full explanatory notes, numerous 
questions which not only exhaustively cover the text, 
but which demand collateral reading on the geogra- 
phy, ete., of Palestine, three good maps, and numer- 
ous illustrations. The lessons are intended for chil- 
dren of the eighth to tenth grades; that is, for those 
at that stage where biography begins to have its strong 
appeal. Though admirably adapted to its contem- 
plated users the book is as modern in its scholarship 
as one could desire. Thus 16.9-20 is given as an ap- 
pendix, and accompanied by a note which tells the stu- 
dent that “ With verse 8 ends, probably, all that we 
have of the gospel of Mark as Mark wrote it. 

By some accident, we know not what, the concluding 
verses of the gospel were very early lost, and some 
one else added vs. 9-20 to finish the gospel. . . .” 

. 3 


What thought can be more rich and solemn than 
this of God so utterly filling the universe with Him- 
self, that out of no unexplored corner of it can start 
any anxiety to surprise Him ?—Phillips Brooks. 


+ + 


The man who fails to hear the voice of God for 
himself is without religion. ‘“ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” is the only form in which a relig- 
ious life is possible-—Adolph Harnack. 


* + 


Mastery of one’s work comes through mastery of 
one’s self. Laggard inclinations, cowardly fears, 
weak haltings in the face of known duty, need the re- 
lentless whip of self-mastery. But no man is master 
of himself who thinks he is his own master. Every 
indwelling power of mind and body, every burning 
determination, every urgent demand upon self for 
service, ought to get its vigor and temper from that 
command of self which is the utter yielding of self to 
God’s will. Only here is resolution and power for 
service, and the right control of the whole man.— 
S. 8S. Times. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Tue thirty-first annual convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, held in 
Philadelphia last week, was a memorable gathering. 
Over five hundred delegates and officers were pres- 
ent, representing all the States and Territories in the 
Union. The local interest in the proceedings was so 
great that the attendance upon the sessions ranged 
from 1,000 in the early morning to 4,000 in the even- 
ing. During the past year there has been a decided 
increase in membership in the main organization, as 
well as in the two branches—the Young Women’s 
Department and the Loyal Temperance Legion, and 
the influence of the “ white ribboners ” upon public 
opinion and legislation is greater than ever before. 

During the three decades of its existence the or- 
ganization has changed from a band of emotional wo- 
men, using no weapon but prayer, into a compact, 
well-disciplined body, attacking the enemy all along 
the line and on the flanks, their prayers being con- 
stantly transmuted into action; and the members to- 
day, as a whole, have grown greatly in mental vigor, 
breadth of view, eloquence of speech and executive 
ability. 

All Christian denominations are represented, from 
Roman Catholics to Unitarians, and there is no color 
line. The colored delegates from South Carolina, 
Texas and elsewhere sat side by side with their white 
sisters, and the latter did not appear to be troubled 
thereby. 


Space will permit us to refer to only a few of the 
forty departments of work. Two of these that show 
marked progress are Peace and Franchise. In the 
earlier days the women sought only to minister to the 
comfort of our soldiers and sailors, and look after 
their moral and spiritual needs; in doing this the 
horrors and iniquities of war were brought home to 
them, and to-day their resolutions in favor of peace, 


adopted without a dissenting voice, are almost as un- 
compromising as those of the Universal Peace Union. 
At first these good women had no thought of influ- 
encing legislation, except indirectly; but when they 
learned again and again by sad experience that pe- 
titions have little weight when no ballots are behind 


them, all the leading spirits became pronounced wo- 
man suffragists. 


Three subjects claimed the special consideration 
of the convention. One of these was the patent med- 
icine evil. Attention was called to the fact that near- 
ly all of the panaceas so largely advertised contain 
either alcohol or opium, or are simply humbugs with 
no medicinal value whatever. One remedy adver- 
tised as non-alcoholic contains so much alcohol that 
paper moistened with it burns readily, as was shown 
in the convention. The superintendent of this de- 
partment said that if all religious papers would cease 
to advertise proprietary medicines, the evil would be 
greatly lessened. She made no reference to the pro- 
hibition papers that are guilty of this offense, and are 
thereby giving aid and comfort to the very enemy 
they are tighting. 


Instead of being convinced by the statements of 
army officers that the restoration of beer to the can- 
teen would prevent the soldiers from frequenting the 
low dives outside, the W. C. T. U. women resolved 
to ask for additional appropriations to add to the 
comforts of the post exchanges, and also to work in 
their respective States for laws prohibiting saloons 
within three miles of an army post. They agreed to 
continue working with great earnestness for the un- 
seating of Senator Smoot and the enactment of an 
anti-polygamy amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Valuable as are all the other departments, the 
work done for and through scientific temperance in- 
struction, under the leadership of Mary H. Hunt, 
has been most effective in creating a change in public 
sentiment. In every State and Territory the evil ef- 
fects of aleohol and tobacco are now taught in our 
schools. In some of the States this teaching has been 
going on for twenty years, and the stand taken by 
railroads and other corporations in favor of total ab- 
stinence is one of the results. The superficial ob- 


server may not have noticed any diminution of the 
cigarette evil, but statistics show that the output of 
cigarettes was 1,000,000,000 less last year than it 
was a few years ago. “ Line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ” may seem slow work to the teacher, 
but when more than half a million teachers are add- 
ing their lines from year to year the work tells. 
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WHERE WE FAIL IN OUR WORK FOR 
PEACE. 

In his article on “ Christmas: Its Unfinished Busi- 
ness,” in the Atlantic Monthly, the genial Cambridge 
preacher, Samuel McCord Crothers, puts his finger 
on the weak spot in our peace movement. He says: 
“There is one complication in the work of peace- 
making which has not been sufficiently considered. 
It is the recurrence of Youth. I have listened to the 
arguments against war at a great peace congress. 
The reasoning was strong, the statement of facts con- 
clusive. War was shown to be cruel and foolish, and 
incredibly expensive. The audience, consisting of 
right-minded and very intelligent people, was con- 
vinced of the justice of the cause of peace. Why, 
then, does not the cause triumph? In such eases I 
am in the habit of looking about with the intent to 
fix the responsibility where it belongs, on those who 
were not at the meeting. Mature life was well repre- 
sented, but there was a suspicious absence of young 
men in the twenties. Ah! I said, there is the diffi- 
culty. We can’t be sure of lasting peace until we 
make it more interesting to these young absentees. 
They'll all be peace men by-and-by, but meanwhile 
there is no knowing what trouble they may get us 
into. A uniformly-middle-aged community 
would be immune from any attack of militant fe- 
7 a 3 What avails the wisdom of the old men 
when all the young men are ‘ spoiling for a fight?’ 

. There is a periodicity in the passion for war. 
It marks the coming into power of a new generation. 
A quarter of a century from now ‘the good gray 
poet,’ Rudyard Kipling, may be singing sweet lyrics 
of peace.” 

The veteran peace workers, who always attend the 
monthly meetings of the Universal Peace Union and 
the Pennsylvania Peace Society, and our yearly and 
quarterly and monthly meeting Peace Committees 
will have had all their effort to little purpose, if they 
do not find someway of carrying on an effective edu- 
cational campaign for peace. It should be impossible 
for a young person to have been for any time in one 
of our schools or our college, or, indeed, to have lived 
within five miles of a Friends’ meeting house, with- 
out having been made a lover of peace and a sturdy 
defender of peace principles, in spite of himself. Yet 
this is not what is happening. It might even be 
worth while to start a new organization for this sole 
purpose—a Peace Education Society. 


In the national convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, a committee guided too ex- 
clusively by woman’s intuition and disdainful of mere 
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science, brought in a resolution in which alcohol, 
“even in the smallest quantity,” was declared to be 
a poison. It is significant that it was Mary H. Hunt 
who had the sense and courage to stand up and insist 
that the Union “did not stand for extreme state- 
ment,” and that the wording of the resolution was 
“unwise and unscientific.” The resolution as passed 
read: “ Recognizing that alcohol is a poison, we stand 
uncompromisingly for total abstinence.” Some day, 
perhaps, we may be allowed to be total abstainers on 
the simple ground that alcohol is not necessaty, is 
not useful, is frightfully dangerous, and not be re- 
quired to subscribe to a 
poison. 


controversial creed about 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Wayland H. Smith, of Los Angeles, Cal., whose 
work for oppressed California Indians was referred to 
in a paragraph in this column last week, is secretary 
of the Sequoia League, not, of course, of any liquor 
league, as an error of our types represents him. 


The dearth of ministers in some religious bodies 
has become so acute, and so few young men are enter- 
ing the seminaries, that prominent religious educa- 
tors have begun a movement to solve the problem. 
At the instance of John R. Mott a meeting of about 
twenty-five leading religious educators was held in 
New York recently to consider the question. Among 
those present were the heads of Drew, Methodist; 
Union, Yale and Hartford, Congregational, and New 
Brunswick Reformed Seminaries; Bishop-Coadjutor 
Greer, of the Episcopal Diocese of New York; 
Rishop Fowler, of the Methodist Church; Drs. Ly- 
man Abbott and J. M. Buckley. Preliminary steps 
toward a permanent organization were taken. It was 
pointed out that the great openings in business are 
serving to keep many from the ministry, that the 
decay of home religion has something to do with it, 
and that present ecclesiastical and credal conditions 
are sufficient to keep out many men who, were con- 
ditions right, would enter church work. Opposition 
of parents, unspiritual environment and denomina- 
tional crowding in small communities, tending to 
create the impression that there is little room for so 
many ministers, are other causes, which, it was 
argued, have been fertile in result. One theological 
seminary president said that the conditions were 
alarming in the rural districts. Ministers are clam- 
oring for the big city pulpits, and the rush cityward 
is just as pronounced in the ministry as in other pro- 
fessions. One of the remedies suggested that met 
with much favor was that theological seminaries 
should not require intending students to commit 
themselves to a system of belief before entering the 
ministry. , 


The commission representing the seven branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in this country decided, 
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at its meeting at Pittsburg on the 30th, on a plan of 
federation. The plan provides for the establishment 
of a council, which will be called the “ Federal Coun- 
cil of Reformed Churches in America, Holding the 
Presbyterian System.” This council will have no 
power over the worship, creed or government of the 
churches, which will remain the same as they always 
have been. The council, it is said, will be prac- 
tically a board of arbitration. It will be composed of 
four ministers and four laymen from each denomina- 
tion represented, with an additional minister and el- 
der from each church for each 200,000 communi- 
cants. According to this agreement the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, with about 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, will have sixteen representatives. In mission 
work the federation will be a powerful factor. The 
constant aim will be to guard against duplication of 
agencies. Instead of having missionaries from the 
Presbyterian, United Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed Churches in the same places, the territory will 
be divided and various parts of it assigned to the dif- 
ferent churches. Each church will retain its own 
identity in all things. The seven churches which were 
represented on the commission are the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, General Synod; the Reformed 
Church in America, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
the Reformed Church in the United States. 


The following cablegram from Tolstoi is published 
by the Philadelphia North American: 


The present political agitation among the Russian people, 
resulting in a direct appeal to the Czar by representatives of 
the Zemstvos, aims to bring about a restriction of the des- 
potism that now prevails and the establishment of representa- 
tive government. What the results of the movement will be 
cannot be foreseen. ‘The aspiration is not new, but the ex- 
pression is. The question seems to be this: Will the leaders 
of the agitation achieve what they desire or anything ap- 
preaching it, or will their efforts expend themselves in stirring 
up public protest without result? The country and the people 
are too great, and the gulf between the present government 
and the people, in some respects, is too vast to permit sensible 
forecast at this time. But I declare that, whatever the out- 
come, one sure result of the whole matter will be to delay 
true social amelioration. This movement, which is hailed as 
the dawning of a new era of liberty, is but a new obstacle in 
the path of true progress. The real uplifting of a people, so- 
cially and governmentally, can be attained only through re- 
ligious and moral regeneration of all the individuals consti- 
tuting that people. Political agitation, whether by peaceful 
propaganda or appeals to existing powers of government, must 
have a fatal effect. It puts before the nation and before in- 
cividuals the pernicious illusion that social improvement can 
be wrought by mere change of forms—that substitution of a 
different kind of government, or amendment of the existing 
kind, can accomplish reforms which, to be effective and per- 
manent, must begin with the individual. These movements, 
so frequent in history and so natural under the false teachings 
which have blinded humanity, invariably hinder real progress 
toward peace, justice and love. Constitutional government is 
no cure for the evils that afflict mankind. For proof of this, 
I point to conditions in France, in England and in America. 


ToLstToy. 


Word comes from New York that an ever-open 
bank is about to be established there, somewhere along 
Central Broadway. The organization will be known 
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as the First Night and Day Bank and Safe Bape 
Company, and it will receive deposits and cash checks 
twenty-four hours daily. In order to keep open all 
day and all night it will be ne cessary to employ at 
least two forces of clerks, and on account of the heavy 
expense the first day and night bank will not pay in- 
terest on deposits. The proposition is the result of 
the experience of a wealthy citizen, who, while he had 
$27,000 on deposit in a downtown bank, found him- 
self at half-past eleven o’clock at night in serious 
need of $2,200 in money. With the aid:of hotel 
cashiers, he succeeded in raising the money, and the 
difficulty he encountered in his emergency suggested 
the starting of a bank to meet such cases. 


Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of the public lec- 
ture course of the New York City Department of 
Education, is advocating the opening of schoolhouses 
on First-day to give the people an opportunity of lis- 
tening to addresses of a biographical, historical or 
ethical nature. He says that the movement for adult 
education not alone gives a new intérpretation to edu- 
cation and the teacher, but a new type of schoolhouse 
must come into being—a schoolhouse which is to be 
open not for a few hours daily, but at all times, and 
to be a place not alone for the instruction of children, 
but for the education of men and women, so that 
there should be in each modern schoolhouse a proper 
auditorium, with seats for adults and equipped with 
apparatus for scientific lectures and for proper means 
of illustration. 


A plan to provide Charles Wagner, the author of 
“The Simple Life,” with a great church in Paris has 
been formed by John Wanamaker, Levi P. Morton, 
Robert ©. Ogden and others. It will probably take 
$150,000 to erect a church suited to Pastor Wagner’s 
needs. The family of Levi P. Morton recently were 
members of the Wagner congregation, and he will 
contribute to the fund and work to secure money 
from others. A committee of ten will be appointed 
to handle the fund. John Wanamaker said recently: — 
“Tn his present little house of worship in Paris Mr. 
Wagner is not able to accommodate the many who 
are eager for his teachings. Many Americans in Paris 
have appreciated this fact for a long time, but have 
needed assistance in the matter of raising funds. This 
is a great opportunity for Americans to perform a 
service which will tell for good, not only now but in 
years to come.” 


On Twelfth month 1st General Porferio Diaz was 
inaugurated for the seventh time as President of the 
Republic of Mexico, and Senor Don Ramon Corrall 
as First Vice-President. The latter was chosen and 
elected with the understanding that Diaz, who is now 
quite old, would soon resign and give the government 
into his hands. 


The Philadelphia Branch of the Consumers’ 


League has sent out thousands of letters to buyers, 
hoping to lighten the burdens of store clerks during 
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the holiday shopping season. The letters request 
buyers, as far as possible, not to wait until just before 
Christmas, not to shop on Seventh-days, not to ask 
to see goods they do not intend to buy, to shop in the 
mornings, and to carry small packages with them. 
Many young workers would be in a better condition 
to enjoy Christmas if these suggestions were fol- 
lowed. The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Consumers’ League willbe held at the 
parish house of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
a month 13th, at 3 p.m., when an address will 
be delivered by Florence Kelly, the national secre- 
tary. 

Aroused to action by the urgent necessity of em- 
ployment for the convicts in the State penal institu- 
tions, the Illinois State Prison Board has authorized 
the printing of 20,000 circulars, which will be sent 
to the executives of every municipality in the State, 
giving the information that the penal institutions are 
ready to supply products of every description for 
which requisition is made. It was pointed out that 
because of the Illinois law, which prohibits the manu- 
facture by convict labor of everything except goods 
intended for State institutions, many of the convicts 
are without manual labor twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty-four, and that this would, sooner or later, 
bring many of them to a state bordering on insanity. 


A London newspaper writer estimates that a re- 
cent five-days fog inflicted a loss of $3,750,000 upon 
the metropolis. The gloom costs London $25,000,000 
every year. More than 150,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
is burned on a foggy day, enough to supply a town of 
50,000 inhabitants a whole year. Trade suffers a 
loss which cannot be estimated. The following is 
from the London Fzpress: “ People are generally too 
depressed to buy anything, and appetites are so seri- 
ously affected that the restaurant keeper loses much 
of his profit. Places of entertainment are neglected, 
business is lost through persons f failing to keep ap- 
pointments, and the course of justice is delayed by 
late trains and fog-bound cabs.” 

On the first day of this month the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition formally closed. The day was made 
a legal holiday in St. Louis, and the gates were 
thrown open to the children and to the poor. Prompt- 
ly at four o’clock the exhibit palaces were closed. In 
the evening throngs concentrated in the main ave- 
nues to view for the last time the magnificent electric 
illumination. When the great clock tolled the mid- 
night hour, the engines that drove the cascades 
ceased to pulsate, the electric bulbs grew dim, and 
then all was darkness. The great exposition, to which 
18,317,457 visitors had been admitted, has passed 
into history. 

The first trackless trolley street railway has begun 
operation in Berlin, and is apparently a suecess. The 


vehicles resemble electric omnibuses, but derive their 
power from an overhead trolley. 


They have a speed 
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of ten miles an hour. 
cial type of wheels, 


They are equipped with a spe- 
to prevent stoppages by snow. 


In a discussion in the German Reichstag, Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist leader, opposed the enormous ex- 
penditure for the army and navy, asserting that the 
national debt had increased $100,000,000 during the 
year. Chancellor von Buelow replied that “a coun- 
try which spends $750,000,000 yearly for spirituous 
liquors can spend $300,000,000 as an insurance pre- 
mium for national safety.” 


Students and lovers of birds from many sections of 
the country assembled at Harvard University on the 
29th for the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. The announce- 
ment that the meetings were to be open to the publie 
brought also a large number of bird-lovers from 
nearby States, who were not members of the union. 
The convention continued for three days. 

The Russian Government has accepted “ in prin- 
ciple” the invitation of the United States for a 
second conference at The Hague, “to complete the 
postponed work of the first conference,” but with- 
holds its formal acceptance until the war with Japan 
is at an end. 


os 





The congregation of the University of Oxford, 
England, has negatived, by a vote of 200 to 164, a 
proposal to exempt candidates for mathematical and 
natural science honors from the compulsory study of 
Greek, and permit as an alternative subject either 
French or German. 


BIRTHS. 


North Sixth Street, 
1904, to Hannah E. 


on the 
and Florence L. 


JONES.—At 
Ist of Eleventh month, 
S. Jones, a son, who is named David Forrest Jones. 


987 Philadelphia, 


WATSON.—At Mozart, Pa., on Ninth month 30th, 1904, to 
James Malone and Mabel Worthington Watson, a son, who is 
named James Conrad Watson. 

MARRIAGES. 

NEWEOLD—-MIDDLETON.—On Twelfth month 3d, 1904, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the bride, 856 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Edwin A. Newbold, son of the late 

daughter 
of Elizabeth M. and the late Alfred H. Middleton. 

MARSHALL—ROBBINS.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, at Jericho, L. L, on Eleventh month 3d, 1904, by 


Friends’ ceremony, John Worrall, son of John W. and Grace 
A. Marshall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Cora Sarah, daughter of 
Sarah E. and the late Walter Robbins, of Jericho, L. L. 


RUSHMORE—ROBBINS.—At the home 
Jericho, L. 1., Ninth month 7th, 1904, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Thomas Henry, son of Stephen 8. and Adelaide T. 
Rushmore, of Roslyn, L. L., to Anna Hubbs, daughter of Sarah 
E. and the late Waiter Robbins, of Jericho, L. I. 


of the bride’s 


mother, at 





DEATHS. 
ADAMS.—At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 9th, 1904, Elizabeth S., widow of Dr. George Adams, in 


her 85th year; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 


DIAMENT.—-Suddenly, 
delphia, on Eleventh month 


of pneumonia, at her home in Phila- 


26th, 1904, Elizabeth C., widow of 
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Francis Diament. She was born seventy-five years ago in 
Bucks County. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cadwallader. 
She was a member of the Plymouth Friends’ Meeting. She was 
well known for her charitable works and was for more than 
half a century a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Rosine Association, and was regarded as the mother of the 
home, at Germantown Avenue and Westmoreland Street. 


HARVEY.—At the home of his son, near Ravenna, Buffalo 
County, Neb., Twelfth month 28th, 1903, in the 84th year of 
his age, Amos F. Harvey, M.D.; a member of Genoa Monthly 
Meeting, Nebraska, and a former resident of Chester County, 
Pa. 

HARVEY.—Ninth month 21st, 1904, at the home of her son- 
in-law, Joseph Lodge, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Edith Sharpless Har- 
vey, widow of Eli Harvey, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa.; a member of 
Green Street Meeting, Philadelphia. Interment at Old Kennett 
Meeting House. 


JOHNSON.—Anna M., wife of Alfred Johnson, of Richmond, 
Ind., and daughter of John and Elizabeth Thorne, of New York 
State, Eleventh month 15th, 1904, in the 77th year of her age. 
She was a woman of true spiritual life, and she was ready for 
the great change which has removed her from sight.—American 
Friend. 

JUSTICE.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eleventh month 29th, 1904, 
Susan Gillam, widow of the late George Justice, in the 82d 
year of her age; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


LONGSHORE.—At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on 
Eleventh month 21st, 1904, Abdon B. Longshore, in his 84th 
year; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


WILDMAN.-—-At the home of Joseph Mather, near Lang- 
horne, Pa., Tenth month 19th, 1904, Elizabeth N., widow of 
the late Edward Wildman, in her 83d year, daughter of the 


late Elisha and Sarah O. Newbold; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 





ANN REBECCA TREW. 


Ann Rebecca Trew, wife of Joseph Trew, a prominent agri- 
culturalist of near Chestertown, Md., whose death at the home 
of her son, Joseph S. Trew, Jr., was noted in this column last 
week, was born in Quaker Neck, Md., and was the daughter 
of the late Bartus Trew. She was a member of the Baltimore 
Meeting of Friends, and during her earlier life she was active 
in the work of her religious society, and was a regular attend- 
ant at the yearly meeting of Friends in the city of Baltimore. 
She had been in feeble health for some years, but she had 
borne her sufferings with Christian grace and fortitude. She 
is survived by a husband, three daughters and one son, Joseph 
8. Trew, Jr. Interment was made in the family burying 
ground on the farm of her brother, Bartus Trew, in Quaker 
Neck. 


NOTES. 
The poem, “A Dream of a Dead Face,” in our last issue, 


was by the late John Bunting, not, as incorrectly given, John 
M. Bunting. 





Abel Mills, of Clear Creek Meeting, Ill., was in attendance 


at Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, held at Marietta, Ia., on 
the 3d. 





Junior Conference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, on 


First-day, the llth, at 9.45 a.m., will be addressed by William 
W. Birdsall. The subject will be “The Crusades.” 





Edward Coale’s address while on the Pacific Coast this win- 
ter will be 305 Elm Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., where he will be 
glad to welcome any Friends who may be traveling that way. 





Elizabeth H. Coale writes from Illinois: “Our meeting at 
Benjaminville is small, rarely numbering over thirty in attend- 
ance, averaging, say twenty or twenty-five, but the regular 
attenders are anxious the meeting should be kept up. On the 
27th our resident minister, Edward Coale, preached an excel- 
lent sermon from the text, ‘There is no other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved, than 
that of Christ Jesus.’ He spoke of the different conceptions of 
the Deity, in different ages of the world; told of the twentieth 
century idea of God, being so at variance with the thought as 
held formerly, and asked, Had God changed or had man? He 
maintained the Christ-spirit had always existed, even before 


——— Ee 
——_——_—$ 


the advent of Jesus in the world, emphasizing that the best 
way to exemplify our belief in the doctrines of Christ is to live 
the life He led, doing good, so far as it is in the power of mor- 
tals to do. 

“ Edward Coale and his wife are intending to go soon to Cali- 
fornia, to remain until next Fifth month. His health not be- 
ing good, he fears he cannot bear the rigors of our Illinois win- 
ters. They will be much missed in our little meeting, but if 
the change will be beneficial to him, we will willingly bear the 


deprivation and can feelingly say, ‘God be with you till we 
meet again.’” 





Lansdowne Friends have started a First-day evening meet- 
ing in their meeting-house, to follow up the line of work of the 
Class in Practical Philanthropy at the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. The work will be under the care of the 
Lansdowne delegates to Dr. Kelsey’s course. 





At a Mothers’ Meeting held Eleventh month 15th, 1904, at 
the home of George Heritage, in Mickleton, N. J., Dean Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, read a paper on “ The Eth- 
ical Training of the Young,” which was listened to with great 
interest and much appreciated by all present. 





There will be no meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
Class in Philanthropy on Seventh-day the 10th. Dr. Kelsey 
that day addresses the annual Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations at Trenton, N. J. The class will meet as usual at 
2.30 on the 17th, but will again be omitted on the 24th, that 
being the day before Christmas. 

The second of the addresses before the Bible Study Meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association in Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, will be given next First-day at 7.30 p.m., 
by Professor George W. Gilmore, of Meadville, Pa. The sub- 
ject will be “The Hebrew Thought of a Coming Messiah.” 
This address and the study meetings that have preceded it is 
to be followed by studies in the Gospels and the life of Jesus. 





The meeting-house in Trenton, where the annual Conference 
of Young Friends’ Associations will be held on Seventh-day, 
the 10th, is on the corner of Montgomery and Hanover streets. 
From the Pennsylvania Railroad Station take trolley to Post 
Office, then walk one square north. Special cars will be at- 
tached to train leaving Broad Street at 9.06 a.m., and return 
attached to train leaving Trenton at 5.25 p.m., arriving at 
Broad Street at 6.33 p.m.. Fare for round trip, $1.25. Meet- 
ings at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Subjects: “ The Relation of a Re- 
ligious Society to the Social Condition of Its Neighborhood,” 
by Dr. Carl Kelsey; afternoon, “How May Associations Go 
about the Work?” by Dr. J. Russell Smith, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Trenton Association. 





In regard to the normal work in practical philanthropy of 
the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, The British 
Friend for Eleventh month has the following: 

“The ‘Race Street’ branch of the society in America is is- 
suing a graded course of lessons for First-day Schools—which 
means, in that country, schools for the study of the Bible and 
religious history among Friends themselves. It is proposed 
that this should include the study of social problems—a course 
on this subject being taken by young people of about nineteen 
years of age. The chief difficulty in relation to this course is 
said to be to find competent teachers. With a view to helping 
Friends to qualify themselves, the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia is arranging a normal class for the: study of 
social problems, which is to be under the care of Dr. Kelsey, of 
the Department of Sociology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is desired that similar arrangements should be made 
in other centres.” 

We have received the Minutes of Iowa (Orthodox) Yearly 
Meeting, held last September. This is one of the yearly meet- 
ings with which we [London Yearly Meeting] correspond. 
Much earnest Christian work finds record in these pages, 
though we cannot but think that, in many cases, this is hin- 
dered rather than helped by the prevailing “ pastoral system.” 
We note that congregations are warned against retaining a 
pastor too long in their service, or, on the other hand, making 
too frequent changes. A service of four or five years is recom- 
mended as an “average pastorate.” Pastors are to accept the 
interpretation of the mind of the Lord as understood by the 
meeting, rather than by themselves, and quietly to resign 
rather than imperil the unity of a meeting. Congregations are 
“to provide suitable homes for their pastors, furnishing them 
with the heavier articles of furniture, so that, on changing pas- 
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tors, less expense may be incurred.” Gifts and donations for 
the “ Ministers’ Relief Fund” are taken one Sunday in each 
year.—The British Friend. 


Western Work [Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa] for October, 
1904, is, to a Friend, melancholy reading. The introductory 
articles plead for a fixed “ program” in public worship, and 
for vocal praying by human order. A copy is given of “a big 
placard” used at the re-opening of the “ Friends’ Amity Hall 
Chapel,” stating that “services will be held all day, Sunday, 
October 9th. Rev. John McIntosh will preach the sermons, 
morning at 11 and at night at 7.” One remark we fully ap- 
preciate. A certain building has been “treated to two coats 
of paint. Friends would hardly know the building in its im- 
proved condition. Great are the possibilities of paint.” Ex- 
actly. It can give a decent show to that which is fundamen- 
tally unsound.—The British Friend. 


TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
INTEN DENTS. 

A movement is under way to have a crayon portrait made of 
our late friend Isaac H. Hillborn, the same to be given as a 
token of remembrance by the children of our First-day Schools 
and placed in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Building, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

The hope is that a large number may feel interested and 
that no individual will contribute more than ten or fifteen 
cents, and as much less as desirable. A small plate will be at- 
tached to the frame stating that the picture is a contribution 
from members of First-day Schools. If superintendents feel in- 
terested in this idea, any communications may be forwarded 
not later than First month 4th, 1904, to Ellis W. Bacon, 3603 
Baring Street. 


SU PER- 


CIVIC BETTERMENT CONFERENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The four days’ conference, under the care of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, will be held in the meeting-house, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Twelfth month 12th to 15th, in- 
clusive. The subjects are of vital importance to city and rural 
communities alike. Friends are requested to make or arrange 
for the announcement of this conference in Friends’ meetings 
and any other suitable assemblages within reach. It is de- 
sired that the information be spread as widely as_ possible 
among Friends and others. 

PROGRAM. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 12th, 8 p.m.—Regular meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association for Twelfth month. Instead 
of being in the auditorium, as usual, this, as well as the three 
following meetings, will be in Race Street Meeting-house. 
Chairman, Frank P. Bartram, president of Young Friends’ As- 
sociation. Introductory remarks by Dr. J. Russell Smith, 
chairman Civic Conference Committee. Address, “Civic As- 
sociations and the Citizen,” Dr. James T. Young, director of 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

Third-day, Twelfth month 13th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, William 
W. Birdsall, president Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress, “ The Purpose and Meaning of Public Education. Public 
Opinion as a Help to the Schools,” Robert Ellis Thompson, 
president Central High School, Philadelphia; “ The Aims of the 
Public Education Association,” Dora Keen, secretary of the 
Association; “ Some Problems of the Public Grammar Schools,” 
Margaret S. Maguire, principal Wharton Combined Grammar 
and Primary School. 

Fourth-day,.'Twelfth month 14th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, Robert 
M. Janney. “ Philadelphia Election Methods and the Fight for 
Personal Registration,” Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth month 15th.—Chairman, John C. Winston. 
“The Changing Requirements of Citizenship,” “The Most Ef- 
fective Form of Civic Organization and Its Relation to Party 
Affiliation,” Dr. E. R. L. Gould, treasurer Citizens’ Union of 
New York City. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TEMPERANCE AT WASHINGTON. 
To the Friends of Temperance: 


The Hepburn-Dolliver Bill (H. R. 4072) is liable to come up 


for action in the early days of Congress. This bill is designed 
to permit interstate shipments of liquor to be subjected to the 
operation of State laws upon entering the State and before 
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delivery to the consignee as at present. The passage of this 
bill is of the utmost importance, and to this end we seek your 
co-operation and that of every friend of temperance in every 
State. 

Will you not write immediately a strong, courteous letter to 
your member of the House of Representatives at Washington, 
urging his active support of the Hepburn bill; also please en- 
list the interest of influential friends in your city and neigh- 
borhood, and have a great number of them write their Con- 
gressman at once urging his hearty support? Do it at once. 

Sincerely your co-worker, 
EpwIin C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislative Superintendent, Anti-Saloon League. 


WYCLIFFE. 

The article, “ Wycliffe and Huss” in a recent number of the 
INTELLIGENCER was a very interesting one. 

Wycliffe died suddenly in 1384, at sixty years of age, when 
proceedings were culminating against him on the charge of 
heresy, and there seemed but little doubt that he would have 
suffered at the stake had he have lived longer. 

He was a very voluminous writer and distributor of tracts 
and treatises. 

One of his sayings was, “That the Almighty requested no 
man to believe what he did not understand.” And held that 
baptism was a mere form without life, and denied any intrinsic 
beneficial influence from confirmation, penance, holy orders, or 
extreme unction, declaring them all fraught with delusion, and 
that a man was neither the better nor the worse for church 
censure, but that the destiny of each was determined by their 
own special condition. 

At that time and age he was evidently a forerunner of our 
early Friends, and I never read him without a sense of thanks- 
giving for his eminent services as a man of intellectual hon- 
esty and probity of life and character. 

DAVID NEWPORT. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 


The “ Friends’ Almanac,” aside from its calendar and its use- 
ful astronomical features, has always been a valuable refer- 
ence book for the times and places of holding the various year- 
ly, quarterly and monthly meetings and the meetings for wor- 
ship; also of the various First-day schools throughout the 
country, and a copy should be in every Friends’ family for con- 
venient reference. Various changes, however, are made from 
year to year, and for reliable information, the current year’s 
copy should always be on hand. In various Friends’ families, 
however, I have found it has been neglected. If some inter- 
ested Friend in every monthly meeting would take the time 
to inquire and solicit subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER and the 
yearly almanac, I think their circulation might be increased 
and much good done in the line of spreading Friends’ principles 
and testimonies. 

Real errors and omissions in the almanac, however, should be 
noticed and corrected, so as not to mislead. I observed an 
omission last winter in the notice of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting. The date of the month, hour and place were given, 
but the months omitted; but the months were named for all 
other quarterly meetings. I spoke of.it at the bookstore and 
a correction was filed, but I see the same omission in the al- 
manac for 1905. The omission, I trust, will be filled another 
year, as others like myself who may be visiting and are not 
members of the Philadelphia Quarter may be misled, not ob- 
serving that the dates may be learned by looking over the 
calendar miscellanies. Wma. Burgess. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting opened its sessions 
at Clear Creek, IIl., on Sixth-day afternoon, Eleventh 
month 25th, with a meeting for ministers and elders. 
After a season of silent waiting, we were admonished 
to greater faithfulness in the little things of life. 
The ministers and elders hold a responsible position, 
and should be good examples in uprightness, and 
maintain Christian fellowship with each other. 

Seventh-day, at 10 a.m., the quarterly meeting 
convened. The silence was broken with these words: 
“ That crown to which Paul the apostle alluded is in 
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waiting for all, the crown of righteousness that fad- 
eth not away.” It is a condition that all should be 
putting themselves to a consistent wearing. The 
crown of thorns that was placed upon the head of 
Jesus was placed there by his outward enemies. A 
large portion of the human family are wearing a 
crown of thorns of their own begetting, a guilty con- 
science. ‘The people were admonished to throw off 
this crown at once, and receive the crown of justi- 
fication. 

Another speaker mentioned the pleasure and rest 
it was to come thus together, after the busy toil and 
care of the week, and sit down in solemn silence and 
worship together. 

The business of the meeting was entered into with 
two of our younger members at the clerks’ table, and 
carried on satisfactorily. 

First-day morning, at 10 a.m., there was held a 
session of the First-day School Conference; an inter- 
esting program was rendered by the children and 
young people. Two papers were read, one from a 
member of Benjaminville School; subject, “ Would 
the grading of the First-day Schools add to the inter- 
est and attendance? How may this be accom- 
plished?” and the other a review of the third chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, after which the meeting for worship 
was held. A Friend spoke in part as follows: “ No 
man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son shall reveal him. The development of 
this must needs come by the measure of that element 
we term Christ, leading to the fulness thereof, and 
is overshadowed by the Father.” An impressive 
prayer was offered. A Friend from Chicago gave a 
brief description of her experience when a child in 
a foreign country, separated from parents; how, in 
her loneliness, she was Jed to trust and lean on her 
Heavenly Father as a true and trusted friend. She 
feelingly admonished the young to put their trust in 
him while in youth, and he would not forsake them. 
A dear, aged Friend entreated his hearers to be ever 
faithful to manifested duty, and not to withhold any- 
thing from the meeting that was given them, even if 
it be but a few words. “ A few words fitly spoken 
are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Two of our subordinate meetings were not repre- 
sented at the quarterly meeting, and we were much 
disappointed that from disability some failed to get 
here whom we exepected. Yet, when our meeting 
closed, we could but say we have been favored with 
good meetings. E. M. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
(Held near Genoa, Tenth month 29th to 31st, 1904.) 
for ministers and elders was small, 


in interest. No ministering Friends 
were with us. 


The meeting 
but not lacking 
from a distance 


After the transaction of the usual business, our 
attention was especially directed to the necessity of 
letting our spiritual experience permeate and control 
our every-day work and life in a practical way. 

First-day morning, after listening to the reading 
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of the 24th chapter of Joshua, the meeting settled 
into a short prayerful silence. 

Isaiah Lightner reminded us that the words of the 
fifteenth verse, “ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve,” were as forceful now as of old. 

From the time of creation, when all things were 
pronounced “ good,” and man very good, we find the 
privilege of choosing accorded to the human race. 
When, in the Garden of Eden, Adam chose to follow 
the monitions of evil rather than of good, he avoided 
the presence of God, and sought to hide himself 
away. Consequently he was unable to enjoy the 
blessings and privileges provided especially for him. 

Later on we find the children of Israel choosing to 
follow Moses, who had been saved from an early 
death, trained and educated in a special manner, and 
the presence and guidance of the Lord was with 
them, a pillar of fire by night and a cloud by day; 


and in that, their hour of sorest need, it was well with 
them. 


All through the New Testament we find equally 
forceful examples. Then, as now, when we “ cease 
to do evil and learn to do well,” we find ourselves 
able to follow the guidance of our Heavenly Father, 
who is ever loving and willing to forgive, if we but 
choose to serve him and no other. 


We have but to look about us in our own neighbor- 
hoods to find plenty to do. 


As we journey from childhood to man and woman- 
hood we each have our discouragements and difficul- 
ties to overcome. These things can only be success- 
fully met by the help of God or the Christ within. 

The meeting closed with a prayer of thankfulness 
for the beautiful sunshine and mild, pleasant weather 
that made this gathering together of Friends more 
pleasant and blessed. 

First-day afternoon the exercises were opened by 
reading the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. Elizabeth 
Lightner Dubrava voiced the prayer of the assembly, 
and a short program of readings and recitations was 
carried out, with an opportunity after each selection 
for remarks and comments. This opportunity was 
taken advantage of in nearly every instance, and we 
closed with the feeling that the time had been most 
pleasantly and profitably spent. 

Second-day, when the queries were being an- 
swered, we were urged to be more regular in our at- 
tendance of meetings for worship. If we felt them 
less interesting than we could wish, we should seek 
the cause of the difficulty and endeavor to make them 
more valuable to ourselves and others. 

We were also cautioned against judging each other 
rashly. 

As the meeting drew near its close, Isaiah Light- 
ner said that his especial desire for this meeting had 
been that each might be strengthened in Christian 
thought and knowledge. That desire had been in a 
measure gratified. We were cautioned against too 
much anxiety to do great things. What we accomp- 
lish that is lasting and good must largely be the com- 
bined result of faithfulness to little every-day duties. 

George S. Truman said that his feelings at this 
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time were best expressed in the words, “‘ Our cup has 
run over. May goodness and mercy dwell with us all 
the days of our lives. May we dwell together in the 
house of the Lord forevermore.” Under this tender 
feeling our meeting closed. 
Herry K. Truman, 
Clerk for the day. 


CENTENNIAL OF LITTLE BRITAIN 
MONTHLY MEETING. 


The exercises commemorative of this event were 
held in the meeting house at Penn Hill, Lancaster 
County, Pa., Tenth month 22d. 

From these grounds a fine view is had of the Con- 
owingo Valley, where six generations of the Kings 
and the Browns have made their home, and the Smed- 
levs have lived for a hundred years. In sight of the 
meeting house James King built a mill previous to 
1730. Tradition 
says that his Indian 
customers watched 
the grinding of 
their grists that 
each might get the 
meal from his own 
corn. 

The day was 
pleasant, and the 
large meeting house 
was filled with mem- 
bers and interested 
Friends. After a 
moment of silence 
and a few words of 
welcome by Neal 
Hamilton, Howard 
Coates read his his- 
torical sketch. 

“My recollee- 
tion,” he _ said, 
“runs back 50 years, 
and I find on memory’s page pictures of the sweet- 
faced women who sat in these galleries; on the other 
side were our fathers, of sterner mien, but kindly 
heart. To some of them, at least, came such visions 
as appeared on the Mount of Transfiguration, while 
others communed with the Father in secret, as di- 
rected, and were rewarded openly, as promised in 
Holy Writ. 

“The first record of a meeting here was in Elev- 
enth month, 1744. As a branch of Nottingham 
Monthly and Concord Quarterly Meetings, West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting was established in 1758, 
and on its minutes of Second month, 1761, I find that 
a committee was appointed ‘to sit with Friends of 
Little Britain and endeavor to judge of their capacity 
for holding a preparative meeting, and report to next 
quarterly meeting.’ 

“ Nottingham Monthly Meeting was held here in 
Sixth and Seventh months, 1778. The meeting house 
at East Nottingham having been taken by the ‘ mili- 
tary people ’ for a hospital. 

“Soon after the opening of Eastland Preparative 
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Meeting, in 1803, application was made, by the two 
meetings for a monthly meeting, which was duly es- 
tablished in 1804. Drumore Preparative Meeting 
was established in 1816. 

“Under the ministry of Mercy Brown, a blind 
preacher, Little Britain Meeting was largely at- 
tended. She died in 1823, but to her blessed influ- 
ence and ministry is given the credit of holding this 
meeting undivided through the separation of 1828. 
I find that up to 1806 our Society is referred to in 
the records as ‘ The People Called Quakers’; after 
that as the ‘ Society of Friends.’ ” 

“The Rise and Growth of First-day Schools ” was 
the subject of a carefully-prepared paper by Elmira 
Wood. “In this work Friends were followers rather 
than leaders. Let us persevere in the good work, 
and make our First-day Schools more and more an 
uplift to our Society.” 

Wilmer P. Bolton “The Relation of 
Friends to Eduea- 
tional Work.” 

William Penn 
finely-edu- 
cated man, and nat- 
urally his associates 
were people of cul- 
ture. Hence many 
of those who came 
with him to this 
country were of this 
The Friend- 
ly settlements were 
recognized as edu- 
cational centers, 
and Friends have 
always taken an ad- 
vanced position in 
educational work. 

Chas. E. Brown 
urged us to do more 
missionary work; to 


wrote of 


Was a 


class. 


a a on go out and invite all 
those who have no religious home to com 
and make a home with us. They will not 
come without. George’ Fox was but 27 when 


our Society was founded, and his eco-laborers, Penn, 
Barclay, Whitehead and others, were younger. So 
let the young members go to work in the cause. 

Lewis K. Stubbs emphasized this thought in his 
excellent paper on “ Young Friends’ Associations.” 
To enlist the interest of the young, some form of ag- 
gressive work must be chosen, that will appeal to 
them. In recommending a closer study of the Bible 
he said: “ There can be no question that a better ac- 
quaintance with its wonderful truths and beautiful 
literature would inerease our love for the book, bring 
us nearer to our Creator, and make its incomparable 
teachings a more potent factor in our lives.” 

Granville Coates, in his poem, asked 
should be like our beautiful streams, 


that we 


Which true to their purpose onward flow. 


The paper of President Swain and the addresses of 
Joseph S. Walton and Edwin R. Buffington were in- 
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spiring and instructive. Quakerism is a belief in one 
God, in God’s immanence in man and in the world. 
Quakerism is God right in the soul. It is the silent 
moments in communion with God which are inspir- 
ing and reveal to us our true condition. 

Our meeting was a favored season, and the closing 
moments touching and impressive. 


Howarp Coates, Chairman. 


GERRIT E. H. WEAVER. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS, 


Whereas, We of the Pennsylvania Epsilon Chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society have learned with 
deep regret of the death of our valued member, Ger- 
rit E. H. Weaver, A.M., and, 

Whereas, He, by his scholarly tastes, his earnest 
devotion to the ideals of our organization and his 
many excellences of mind and heart, had won our re- 
spect and affection; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we place on record this testimony 
to the worth of Gerrit E. H. Weaver, and our sense 
of the loss that we have sustained by his death; and, 
further, that we extend to his aunt, Angelina Ham- 
bleton, our sincere sympathy in her personal bereave- 
ment. 


On behalf of the Chapter, 


Ferris W. Price, 
CarouinE E. Hatt, 
Committee. 


Swarthmore, Pa., 11th mo. 26th, 1904. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day morning, Eleventh month 28th, work recom- 
menced after the Thanksgiving vacation. About thirty stu- 
dents remained at college during the holidays. 

A debate between the college team and a team from the 
Zelosophie Literary Society of the University of Pennsylvania 
took place at college on the evening of the 29th. The question 
was, “ Resolved, That the United States should own and op- 
erate its own railroads.” The University team, on the affirm- 
ative, won the debate. The college team, consisting of Philip 
M. Hicks, Caroline Hadley and R. Lesley Ryder, are preparing 
for the annual debate with Franklin and Marshall. 

Meetings of the Somerville and Eunomian Literary Societies 
and of Le Francais Cercle were held on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 2d. 

A social gathering of the members of the Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting was held on Sixth-day evening at the homes 
of Lydia H. Hall and Charles Paxson. All of the college stu- 
dents who were Friends were invited, many of whom were 
present. 

At the College Bible Class on First-day morning, Dr. Holmes 
and Dr. Cummings took part in the discussion on “ College 
Spirit.” 

ha the college exercises on First-day, after the texts, Dr. 
Battin read a paper on “ What Swarthmore College Stands 
For,” and in meeting J. Russell Hayes and Anna T. Speakman 
spoke very beautifully, exhorting all to let the spirit of love 
prevail in the heart. H. §S. T. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL NOTES. 
The union of the Alumni Association with the Old Pupils’ 


Association was officially reported at the recent annual busi- 
ness meeting of the latter association, at which time an 
Alumni Committee was appointed whose duty will be to repre- 
sent the Alumni in all matters effecting the school, to have 
charge of the entertainment to be given annually by the Old 
Pupils’ Association to the graduating class of Friends’ Central 


School, and to endeavor to interest the graduates in the activi- 
ties of the association. The following are members of this 
committee: Abby M. Hall, Joseph E. Haines, George Albert 
Drovin, Mrs. Florence Piersoll, Miss Margaret Geyger, John E. 
Baird, G. Planto Middleton, Walter C. Longstreth, Miss Edith 
McCarthy. 

The Entertainment Committee reports the following meet- 
ings held under its supervision during the year: 


On Twelfth month Ist, 1903, the annual reunion at Horticul- 
tural Hall, with Prof. William Birdsall as orator of the even- 
ing. 

On Second month Ist, 1904, in conjunction with the Central 
School, a lecture at Association Hall by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

On the 25th of Third month, 1904, a lecture by Joseph Whar- 
ton, in the lecture room of the school. 

On Fifth month 3d, 1904, the association was notified of the 
annual spring contest of field and track events, at Whittier 
Field, Swarthmore, which was attended by a number of old 
pupils. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The registrar reported 831 members, all full 
paid, for the current year of 1904, of which 51 were life mem- 
berships. One year ago the membership was 746; so that the 
association may be congratulated on its healthy growth. 

TREASURY.—The treasurer reported invested funds of the as- 
sociation, $2,000; cash on hand, $1,031.65, making total assets 
of the association, $3,031.65. These invested funds represent 
a Life Membership Fund of $1,500, and an Old Pupils’ Fund of 
2500. The Life Membership Fund is not available for current 
expenses, but the income thereof may be so used. The Old 
Pupils’ Fund is to be held and expended for the benefit of the 
school under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


Scnoot Parer.—The Executive Committee has aimed to en- 
courage the students in publishing the Blue and Gray, and to 
make it a paper worthy of the school. To this end they are 
endeavoring to increase the subscription list among the mem- 
bership of the association, believing that with the strong back- 
ing of former pupils a paper may be produced that will benefit 
the school, while reflecting credit on the staff and students 
who edit it. Subscription price is fifty cents per school year. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


A regular meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was held 
Eleventh month 26th, with the following program: Declama- 
tion, Margaretta Packer; recitation, “The Swan Song,” Mary 
Cooper; piano solo, William Jenkins; reading of “The Whit- 
tier Greenleaf,’ Evelyn Worthington; reading, ‘“ My Editing,” 
Charles Preston; recitation, “How John Quit the Farm,” 
Charles Myers. After a short intermission, a mandolin solo 
by Roger Walton, and a short play, “ The Obstructive Hat in 
the Pit,” by twelve Whittiers, were given. 

The lecture course this year is strong and varied. It will 
be opened on Twelfth month 10th by Dr. A. W. Sears, “ Grum- 
blers and Their Cure,” which will be followed by Dr. Roland 
Grant, “Snakes in Paradise,” First month 7th; Chicago Glee 
Club, Male Quartette and Miss Edna George, reader, Second 
month 4th; “Old Plantation Days,” F. Hopkinson Smith, Sec-- 
ond month 25th; readings from Riley, Professor Paul M. Pear- 
son, Third month 10th; “ Enjoyment of Pictures, the Secrets of 
Pictorial Composition,” Henry F. Bailey, Third month 25th. 

Thanksgiving was enjoyed at George School in the usual 
hearty manner. In morning assembly, Dr. Walton called for 
speeches from several old students who had returned to spend 
Thanksgiving with us. All expressed their appreciation of the 
advantages which they enjoyed while at George School, and 
spoke of the pleasure it always gave them to return. At 10.30 
a fire drill was given, and all the buildings were cleared in 
forty seconds. A basket-ball game in the afternoon between 
the George School team and the alumni resulted in the score 
of 35 to 25 in favor of the school team. The turkey dinner 
and impromptu entertainment in the evening were enjoyed 
by every one. 

A debate between the Ciceronian and Union Debating So- 
cieties was held Twelfth month 5th. The question, “ Resolved, 
That local option is the best method of settling the temper- 
ance question,” was debated affirmatively by Arthur Henry, 
Edward Moore and Paul Wilson, representing the Ciceronian 
Society, and negatively by James Green, Aubrey Crewitt and 
Hugh Eastburn, representing the Union Society. Although 
the debate was very close, the judges, Professor Jones, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Morden, of George 
School, and William Wynkoop, of Newtown, decided unani- 
mously in favor of the affirmative. M. A. G. 





